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tferm 

The / ccaipensci'tory* oi» remedial education is usually associated with pijblic 
school efforts on Behalf of skills-deficient students up to or through the , 
secondary level. More necently, however, it has been, used with reference to the 
neets of entering college freshmen and, in some instances,upperclassnien as well. 
College faculties across the nation have voiced concern about the poor quality/' 
of literacy skills displayed by freshmen students. A variety of arguments both 
practical and philosophical have been advanced "to explain why these students can 
neither read nor write with the proficiency normally expected of, them. Some 
educators attribute it, at least partially to the impact of greatly increased 
television viewing; others see' it as a legacy of tfhe 60' s iwhen, concern with 
^issues more immediately significant than basic skills pervaded our schools and 
prompted a drastic relaxatioi^ of academic standards. The purpose of this j^aper 
however, is nofto examine the polemics of the situation, but to describe what 
one university is -doing to ijpgrade the reading an^ writing skills of its . 
freshmen students. ' 

■ i 

Background 

Northeastern University is a large, private, urba^ university located -in -.^ 

Boston, Massachusetts.^ It is a cooperative university, organized on a work/study^ 

principle with a four quarter academic year. Each quarter comprises about twelve 

r 

weeks. Approximately four years ago the University administration, concerned ^^^^ 
about the high rate of attrHion among its freshman, established a commi ttee -to 
examine several aspects of. the freshman year and recommend changes to qualitatively 
imprpve the freshman expGrtence. The coiurtittee comprised 'faculty and, later, 
administrators- representi ng -the major colleges involved with undergraduate 
education. 
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One area ^selected for study wa^ compensatory education.* Most faculty . 
recognized that a large number of freshmen s^udfents were being^ admitted with ^ 
•seriously substandard language skills. '.Also, the Mc^t hematic^ Department 

• i»#cprded its concern over the low'.level of basic mathematic slcill demonstrated 
by many freshmen. After determintfig that several departments* were trying to 
provide some ren^diaT as'si stance, for their students, but that. thes.e efforts were 
fragmented, the cofumittee set abouf developing a more "cohesive program with a 

.standardized? deli very system. ' . ^ 

Initial concern focused on the need for improved writing skills. - That ' 
many students could not construct a well-formed English sentence or write a 
wel'l organize(^ paper was readily apparent. Less apparent was the fact that 
many of these same student^ did not "know how to read a textbook, take n*tes,' 

> 

separate essential from/less im^fiortant information, see relationships>or * ' 
conceptualize in a coherent, logical fasiiion. In fact,' the inadequacies in > 
reading and thinking-were frequently reflected in the students' writing. After' \ 
much discussi^on, a program emerged Resigned to help, .students in three basic 
areas: feading/study sl^ills , writing, and mathematics. 

c Co 1 1 e ge P ro gram ^ * ^ ' . ' .. 

The program currently serving Basic College freshmen -evolved over, a two , 
year-period. Four colleges are presently participating; Liberal Arts, Education, 

Criminal Justice, and Boston Bouve^Gollege (which offers p.rograms in Physical, - 

■ I w * ' ■ . 

Hea.'lth, and Recreational -Education and* Phy^(^al Therapy,). Depending on needs 

Identified by standardized and informal testirt^, freshmen in these col 1 eges 'may ^ 

be assigned ttf" a reading study skills .course quarter)'; a two- quarter 

remedial writing English course (fall and^^oter quarters) ;;artd/or a special raathema- 

ttes course (fall^quarter) . ,Tes tang^-^rid-.selfection of students for the program 

are discussed in the evaluation section ^f the paper. The courses meet for 
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; the s a OK number of hours as nonnal instructional courses, and carr)' the usual 
'J four quarter hour^ of Academic dredit. The same grading system (A-F) employed 
in inost university courses is used. 

! ■ . ■ . 

Grouping • ^ * ' , , ' 

* Once s.elected, an effort was mde to group students according to the-basic 
college course of study they were pursuing., ThisMvas particylarly relevant in ^ 
' the reading/stuciy skills any writing courses since it meant that these students . 
were enl^olled in at least ohe cornnon content course which could provide a. context 
. , for teaching the-necessary skills- , * ' * . ^ * 



Materials 



Althougti appropriate skill texts were ordered for the compensatory courses, 
. ' 7 ■ ; ■ ■ ■ ^. - ' 

the reading and writing instructors used the text materials students v^ere assigned 

in their content courses as extensively as they could. The use o^> contentj course 

material was an important motivatiopal component; it helped stu€lents to under- 

srtand the relevance. of the sknglj they were learning", and facilitated transfer. 

, ■ ')■''■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

of the skills to the' subject area feoyrses. A special Study Skills area was 

estatrlished in the Curriculum Libraryto hoU'se professional resource materials 

f 

for cours'e ■ instructors . ^ 

'. ■ - • ♦ 
Pr70£ram_^rnim ' . . 

Major responsibility for .administering the program was divided among the ^ 

* thr(?e departments involved in the delivery of services. . These departments, 

English, Mathematics, and Curriculum and Instruction (which includes Reading), . 

each appointed a faculty! member to coordinate its effort and maintain communi- - 

^ cation with the coordinators from the' other two departments. *Tha most important 

liaison was between the English Department and the Department of^ lurricul urn and 

Instruction, since they were frequently instructifig the same students ip 

"related courses. These coordinators monitored their own staffs, and met together . 
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.several times during the quarter. They also arranged meetings between their 
staffs for purposes of discussing program objectives, sharing materfals,^nd 
dea.ling with the problems of parrticular students. f ' 

* • ■ 

A .Second jtodgl: The_ Coljege^qf. C riminal ilustice Program '■;' ■-> 

At the request of the Deari of Ihe College of Criminal Justice, , a variation 
of the basic program was insti tuted Vor thirty freshmen in Criminal Justice. . 
In addition ^o the fall quarter reading/study skills course, they were given 
a second, follow-up coui^e during the spring term. These students were enrolled 
in the two quarter compe ns a tojfy writing ^kil Is course offered by the English 
department. Two Criminal Justice Teaching Assistants were assigned specifically 
to these students, and were given an orientation to the program at the start o'f 

m 

the fall quarter. A. special coordinator- was assigned to this program and held 
regujar weekly meetings of the two Teaching Assistant%and the two reading 
instructors teaching these students. Additional n^etings were schectfjied to '.bring 
together all faculty instructing the students during the faTl'.aKci spring quarters 
During these meetings information regarding course objectives and content was 
shared. Ways in. which instructors could mutually support each others' instruc- 
tional goals were. fexplored and in^oms instances., implemented. For example, 

■4 

it was determined that a research paper prepared by the students .for their 

content course in Criminal Justice would also be read by the instructors teaching 

the wrUing skills course and would receive two grades - o§e for content; one 

for correct skills usag^. Not everyone became equally involved. However, those 

who di^ reported considerable value in these interchanges.,..— 

•Xb.g ti ve £re_s hjia^^ ' Yea r Pr ogram 

^Alternative Freshnfen Year • ' • 

Tha/ program, housed in Northeastern ' s Univbrsfty Col lege, which offers. 

continuing education courses, was designed some years agQ for high ri^sk 

freshmen considered not ready- to pursue a Basic College course of study. During 
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thair first year, these >tudents may take fewer courses per quarter \han the 
fouB nonnklly prescribed. The first courses they take are. typically geared 
toward improving reading and writing sVifls. ^"Uppn satisfactory completion of 
course v/ork in this "program,^ students -may transfer into the regi/la^prt^^^ . 
College-curriculum. Siudents receive counseling, through Northeastern 's ""'''■^t^^^- fv " 
•Testing and Counseling Center as needed. ■ . 

ivi["AUojI-0^ the Readin.q Study Skill Component , 

In 1977 three colleges (Liberal Arts, Education, and Criminal Justice) 
partjcipated in the reading/study skills course. All entering freshmen in these 
coljeges were tested 'with the lowa.Silent Reading Test, Level 3E, Comprehension. 
Four hundred of these freshmen had been selected for a writing skills course by 
means of a 'writing sapiple. Of thes^ four hundred, ninety-five who -scored lowest 
on the Iowa Silent Reading Test were chosen for the reading/study skills course. 
Therefore, students .were enrolled both in reading/study skills and writing skill 
courses. Pretesting with the California Achieven^Rt Test Level 5A, Comprehension, 
followed selection for the program. Usin\a pretest after selection permitted 
a valid comparisibn with posttest results. Incidentally, it was found that 257' 
students who had not been selected for wri/ing ski.Tls instruction performed as 
poorly on the Iowa as did the ninetj4s£i^*e who wer4 selected for the reading/ 
study skills cours^. ' " . • 

Students were instructed three times each week during the fall quarter in 
class sections' of approximatel>^^^fi/fteen students. Posttestisg was with the 
California Achievenjent Test Level 5B. Sixty-seven students received both pre- 
, and posttf?s ting'. California Reading Test results were reported. in scaled score 
unias to permit comparison across forms of the test. A coi;related t test was 
applied to ;the scores. The results demonstrate -significant improvements between 
pre- and posttesting (Table 1). 

. * (Ynsert Table 1 here. ) 
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In, 1978 four colleges (Liberal Arts, Education, Criminal Justice, and 
Boston Boiive) pa rtN'ci pa ted 'in the. reading/ study skills course. In contrast 
to' 1977_,,' writing performance was not considered when students were selected. 
:The SAT verbal score was used for selection; the botto'm 250 students on the . 
verbal SAT were considered eligible. One-hundred-ten of these 250 were' ^ 
assigned to the reading/study skills course. The Iowa -Silent Reading Test,,' - 
Level 3E, Comprehension was used for pretesting during the first class -session. . 
Ei,ghty-four of the remarining students appeared for-pretesti ng at a time and 

k 

■place scheduled for that purpose. These students we^re to serve as a control 

♦ * * 

group. ■ ' . 

The treatment group received instruction three days per* week during the 
fall quarter in classes of about fifteen students.' At the end of^the quarter, 
treatment and control groups were tested again on the Iowa Level 3E test o'f 
comprehension. Whereas 102 students -in the treatment group Were present.^for 
pre- and posttesting (done during class sessions), only 24 of the 84 control 
students appeared"for posttesting' which was-scheduleci during a common free • 
period, * • 

Iowa results ar^-'presenled in Table 2. Both groups made significant gains 
that were approximately equivalent. It was not possible to attribute gains 
on >the Iowa Tes,t made by the treatmsnt^groups to, the effect of the reading/study 
skills course, although class assignment^ -showed development of specific skills. 

(Insert Table 2 here) ■ 

Students enrolled in University College for an ^'Alternative Freshman Year- 

program participated "tn 'a study sk.ilTs course that met twice a week during the 

for 

fall and winter quar.ters. Of 173 University College students, 117 tooi/both 

• - • 

pre- and posttests the Iowa,, Level 3E, , test* of comprehension. Significant 
improvement was made. ' " • 

•' * . .{Insert Table 3 here) . *. ' . ' 
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Recoiniiendati^ns 



ine compensatory programs described above have as^their common goal 

ass%sti^g freshinen to achieve proficiency in reading,- writing, and mathematic. 

skills so they may successfully complete theif/col.lege education. Such 

■ ' * ' - ■ - • ' 

programs may be organized in a variety of ways and many colleges and universities 

instituted 

across the country have already / some form of compensatory education 
for selected students. The following guidelines may prove helpful to those 

schools presently considering the development of-somelcind of a compensatory 

■ - . ■ ■ ■ • / . 

basic skills program: ^ - " 

1. If a need is thought to' exist, establish a coiwnittee to, examine student 
performance. The. coirmittee should include factilt'y and administrates from 
directly involved disciplines; for instance. Education, English, and . 

; ■ .* I , 

- Mathematics department^acul ty wjth related expertise in teaching reading, 
writing and mathematics. It might also prove valuable to request student 
representation on the committee. Make use of resource people as needed: 
'The Dean of Admissions and' Dean of Freshmen, or th^nr aqui valents, can 
provide ^lecessary information and assistance. * ' 

2. The extent and ,type of need -can be assessed by:' ' * - . 

a) obtaining infonration about admissioh scores and attrition- 
rates among freshmen, . * • 

' 1 ■ * ■ 

. ■ . I . . 

b) sending a brief questionnaire to faculty, particularly 
those, with the opportunity to observe regularly the level 

of writing and organizational skills in students' written wofR, 

^ administeir'ing standardized or informal tests to freshmen in 
reading, writing and mathematics, which could conceivably be done 
as part of the admissions procedare for certain students^ 

d) polling students including upperclassmen as to 'their view of •. 
the need for such a p^rggram. 
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3. The organization and administration of the program iiiust;be determif^ed 

by the particular needs»and structure of the institution,' Administratively 
it could be handled by: 

a) ; several jdepartments in a cooperative venture as already describedj. 

b) a single department having the necessary expertise, for exanfile, • 
a department concerned i^^^ith curriculum' and instruction in a college 
education,' . ' 

c) , a, separate center or institute designed specifically to provide 
the service^ which are to be available to freshmen and/or upper- , 

• ^ classmen. ^ " ^ ■ 

4. The program itself could take several forms^. 

a) Special instructional course's can be offered. in lieu of 
regular courses in English and Mathematics. 

b) Skills courses can be- taken in plafe of certain electives, 
with those electives being deferred until later in a student's 
program. 

c) An aHernative freshman year can be prov.ided. in. which the 
number. of academic content courses .is deliberately reduced to 
allow students to take necessary skills instruction. This type of 
program is briefly described earlier in this paper. It is : 

• / similar in concept to the transitional year provided' by some colleges 

for high risk students. . ^ 

d) ,.It is also posSwi-ble for one or more remedial specialists to 
» ' work in conjunction with content course instructors, attending - 

content sessions and meeting regularly with students tb teach 
/ the organisational skills and techniques they require. Teaching 

Assi^tanj^s, with suitable backgrounds, i.e. those i|^Educat ion, 
could be taught to perform this function. 

e) Some schools might offer a special sunmer session for selected 
j students to prepare them to handle normal coursework in the fall. 

• •' The issue of granting academic credit for compensatory courses tends to be 

controversial. Some professprs are philosophically opposed to giving regular 

• ' * -• , . 

academic credit for such- ii^)urses . While this position is understandable, our , 
• -« ... / 

experi.ence has shown that when credit is not granted. students approach the ^ 
courses with sigr>i f icantly decreased motivation. Obviously, each institution. • 

has to arrive at a system which is compatable with the view of its faculty and 

. • • ^ ■ , . ■ _ 

the needs of its students. • * * ' j, 
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A major ingredient in planning and implementing a compensatory skills 

program, is. connTijnication. It is vital that all those who will be affected 

in some way by the program be involved to some extent In its development. 

At' the ve"ry least "feii^re should be a free flow of information. If concern for 

student needs can' be Tept at %he forefront,- In appropriate and successful 
• • ■' ■ .» 

program^wi 11 result^ . 
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TABLE '1 



Comparison of Pre- and Posttest Scores^. of the Treatnteht- Group. • 



Pretest 



Posttest 



V 



Mean 
' •. 581.^' 



608.2 



• S^.D. 
» 71.1 

51.3 



t * 



3.100 



i ■ 



<.01 



California Achieveinent Test Level sNji^iev^nt Development Scaled Scores^, 
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^ TABLE 7 



Gon^aHspn'of PN- test with. Postt'esf Iowa Raw Scpres 



Pretest 



Treatment" 102- Mean . 22.1 

;^.D/ 6.4- 



Pbsttest 

6.7 V- 



'I • 
6.371 



P. 

C. OOl . 



Control 



24 Mean 22.1 
,S.D. 7.1 



25/1 
/ 7.3 



2.660 <05 




TABLE 3 



.Comparison of Pretest with Posttest Scored 
for Alternative Freshman .Ye^r Students, {N=117) 



Protest 



Posttest 



't ' 



P . 



* Mean 



23.5 



25.5 



3:204 . <.01 



$.D. 



% - 



7.4 



'8.0 - 
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